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THE ROCKY MOUNTAIN GOAT, .. » 
Among the cliffs of the Rocky Mountains, west 


of the Mississippi, the traveller finds the animal; spot irom whence the repurt proceeded as speedi- 


represented above. According to the report of 
Major Long, it inhabits the mountains from the 
forty-eighth to the sixty eighth degree of latitude; 
but Lewis and Clarke saw it as far south as the 
forty-fifth parallel. They are found in great num- 
. bers about the head waters of the north forks of 
the Columbia river, and also about the sources of 
the Marrias, or Muddy river, the Sashatchewan, 
and the Athabasca. In the summer season they 
ascend to the highest peaks of the mountains, but 
are more generally found on the western slope than 
on the eastern. In the winter they-descend into 
the vallies, but are very rarely seen at any con- 
siderable distance from the mountains. Their flesh 
is musky and unpleasant, nor do the traders set a 
very high value on their fleece. The natives, 
however, use their flesh for food, and it sometimes 
forms their principal dependence. The skin is 
also used for moccasins, being very thick but 
somewhat spongy. ; 

The Rocky Mountain Goat.does not differ very 
much in size from a common sheep. The horns 
are five inches in length, and about- three inches 
in circumference. The wool and hair on the head 
is so long and thick, as to cover a large portion of 
them. The horns and hoofs are black. Like 
other animals of this kind, they have two kinds of 
hairy covering on their bodies. The exterior one 
is a very long kind of hair, forming a beard beneath 
the skin. The shorter portion is a soft and white 
kind of wool. It has been suggested that the fine- 
ness of the wool of this animal might hereafter in- 
duce persons, who may have it in their power, to 
make exertions to introduce this species among 
our domestic animals, It is said that the wool of 
this goat is as fine as that of which the beautiful 
Cashmere shawls are made. If such is the fact, 
we shall probably soon have an opportunity to 
know more of this tenant of our western moun- 
tains.—American Magazine. 


THE PUMA, OR SOUTH AMERICAN LION. 

The length of the body of the puma is about 
four feet, and its height somewhat more than two 
feet. The tail is nearly two feet in length, with- 
out any tuft at its point. The head is round, the 
ears short; and the general color of the fur brown- 
ish red. The belly is white, or pale cream color. 
It has no mane, like the African and Asiatic lions. 

The pama lives in high aad mountainous tracts, 
which are covered with wood, in the warmer parts 
of the United States, and is common in South 
America. He is said to be fond of horse flesh 
above all other prey, but also feeds on all domes- 


tic, and also most wild animal: which he is capa-| ~ 


ble of overcoming. This sjecies, although of 
small size, is extremely powerful; and, in attack- 
ing its prey, generally contrives to leap on the 
back of its victim, whom it seldom fails. to van- 
quish» “Fhe wild ass is the only animal that can 
free itself of this hardy assailant, which it does by 
running against the low branches of trees, and 
either kills the puma, or compels him to quit his 
hold. Another expedient is, to lie down and roll 
over the puma; and thus, not unfrequently, it 
crushes him to death. 

Molina and d’Azara assert, that the puma will 
not attack man; but an incident related to Major 
Smith by Mr. Skudden, proves the contrary: ‘Two 
hunters having gone in quest of game to the Kat- 
skill mountains, New York, each armed with a 
gun, and accompanied by a dog, they agreed to 
go in contrary directions round the base of the 
hill, which formed one of the points of that chain 
of mountains; and it was settled that, if either dis- 
charged his piece, the ether should hasten to the 


ly as possible, tojoin in the pursuit of whatever game 
might fall to their lot. They had not been long 
asunder, when the one heard the other fire, and, 
agreeably to promise, hastened to join his com- 
panion. He looked for him in every direction, but 
to no purpose. At length, however, he came upon 
the dog of his friend, dead and dreadfully lacera- 
ted. Convinced by this, that the animal his com- 
rade had shot at was ferocious and formidable, he 
felt much alarm for his fate, and sought after him 
with great anxiety. He had not proceeded many 
yards from the spot where the dog lay prostrate, 
when his attention was arrested by the ferocious 
growl of some wild animal. On raising his eyes 
to the spot from whence the sound proceeded, he 
discovered a large puma crouching on the branch 
ofa tree, and under himthe body of his friend. ‘The 
animal’s eyes glared at him, and he appeared 
hesitating whether he should descend, and make 
an attack on the survivor also, or relinquish his 
prey, and decamp. The hunter, aware of the 
celerity of the puma’s movements, knew that there 
was no time for reflection, levelled his piece, and 
mortally wounded the animal, when it and the 
body of the man fell together from the tree. His 
dog then attacked the wounded puma, but a sin- 
gle blow from its paw laid it prostrate. In this 
state of things finding his comrade was dead, and 
knowing it was dangerous to approach the wound- 
ed animal, he went in search of assistance, and, 
on returning to the spot, he found the puma, his 
friend, and the two dogs, all lying dead. 

‘The skin of this animal is preserved inthe New 
York museum, as a memorial of the story. 

A puma having been taken in America, was 
ordered to be shot, immediately after, while tak- 
ing some food. ‘The first ball penetrated his body, 
which merely had the effect of making him utter 
a loud growl; after which, he ate his food with 








the most savage voracity and keenness, swalluw- 
































ing along with it quantities of his own blood, till 
he sunk under exhaustion, 

This animal, in a state of captivity, loses all its 
natural fierceness. Buffon mentions one, that 
would allow himself to be patted by the hand, and 
he would even permit children to mount on his 
back, without any attempt to scratch or bite them. 
There was one kept alive for some time, in the 
College of Edinburgh, which was very tame, al- 
though not completely domesticated. Mr. Kean, 
the celebrated actor, also had atame puma. This 
animal followed him without exhibiting any’ proofs 
of wildness.— Youth’s Magazine. 
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INTERESTING NARRATIVE. 


A young gentleman, who left Canada in July 
last, and went via the great Lakes to the Colony 
of Red River, Hudson’s Bay Territory, has sent 
us the following melancholy account of the fate of 
his two companions in their subsequent journey 
from that colony to St. Peters: 

We left the settlement of Red river, (better 
known as Lord Selkirk’s colony,) Hudson’s Bay 
Territory, on the 27th of February. My compan- 
ions were a Mr. Richard Hayes and Mr. Ignatius 
Payrs. We proposed walking across the plains 
on snow shoes to Fort Snelling, St. Peters: the 
distance as it is necessary to travel it in winter 
season, is 750 miles. 

We were provided with a Metiff, or half-blood, - 
a native of the colony, as guide, and dogs, and 
traineau to carry our provisions, buffalo robes, 
blankets, &c. 

None hut.those who have travelled in the win- 
ter season, in the great prairies of the north and 
west, can have any idea of the fatigue, privations 
and dangers, attendant on the traveller in these 
dreary regions. Constantly exposed to cold winds, 
frequently unabled to cross the long traverses, 
which in many instances extend more than fifty 
miles from one point of woods to another, in these 
cases obliged to pass the night on the plain, fortu- 
nate if he can find the miserable shelter of a few 
rushes which are found near the ponds of the 
prairie. But the greatest of the traveller’s many 
sufferings is from thirst. Even while walking on 
frozen water, he suffers the greatest anguish, 
which he in vain endeavors to alleviate by eating 
snow; this only increases his sufferings; his mouth 
becomes more and more inflamed; his desire for 
drink fearfully augments, while a lassitude comes 
over him which water only can dissipate. 

The weather in February had been unusually 
mild for the northern climate of Red river settle- 
ment, and at the time of our departure, some of 
our oldest inhabitants predicted our subsequent 
sufferings and disasters—saying that March would 
be terribly cold and stormy, and at the same time 
giving us the unpleasant information that they not 
only considered, but actually knew March to be 
the most dangerous month in the year to travel 
the plains in. 

We too soon realized the predictions of the old 
hunters. From the 4th to the 15th of March we 
had scarcely a day without a storm. In fact the 
weather was a continuation of storms. At differ- 
ent times we had been obliged to pass eight days 
in encampments. These delays had fearfully re- 
duced our food. We were aware of our great 
distance from any trading post, where alone we 
could expect to get relicf, knowing that there were 
no Indians within three hundred miles of our route, 
from the almost total absence of the buffalo, as we 
saw but 19 in travelling 500 miles, 
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Our only alternative was to push on. as fast as|ing by making a large fire, being well provided 


possible to the trading establishment of the Ameri- 
can Fur Company, at Lake Travers, near the 
head waters of St. Peter’s river. 

But we found it easier to determine than to 
effect. Continued exposure to the cold, without a 
sufficiency of food, (which, little as it was, we had 
frequently to eat in a frozen state,) had so weak- 
ened us that it was with difficulty we could drag 
one foot after another; and our feet were so 
severely lacerated by the frozen cords of the snow 
shoes that it was no uncommon thing to see the 
blood oozing through our mocassins, 

Such was our miserable condition, when, on the 
17th March, we were suddenly overtaken in the 
plain by a storm of snow and sleet from the north- 
west, which I shall not attempt to describe. 

At the time the storm came on we were about 
five miles from a point of wood, which lay in our 
route. I happened to be in front, the dogs follow- 
ing close to me, Mr. Hayes not more than 50 
yards behind; Mr. Parys more than a mile dis- 
tant. The morning having been very fine, the 
guide, not apprehending any danger, had left us 
_ to follow the track of a deer, intending to cross 
the plain in another direction, and meet us at the 
wood to which. we were hastening when the storin 
came on, wetting us through to our skin and 
blanket coats, which soon became stiff with frost, 
and enveloping us in dense clouds of drifting 
snow, from which we found it difficult to escape, 
half suffocated. 

Fortunately, I had noticed the sudden change 
of the wind from north-west to north, and shaped 
my course accordingly, still hoping to reach the 
wood; upon which Mr. Hayes who was then quite 
near me, observed that we were going wrong and 
would certainly perish. I replied ‘‘ No, no—fol- 
low me as quick as youcan” At that instant I 
saw him stoop, probably to arrange his snow shoes; 
I continued on a few paces—an immense cloud of 
drifting snow hid him from my sight and I never 
afterwards saw him. I had not proceeded more 
than two miles when I fell down a steep ravine, 
and before I could extricate myself out of the 
snow, was nearly suffocated. Upon tegaining the 
edge of the ravine I found the dogs and treaneau 
completely buried in a snow bark. After digging 
them out with one of my snow shoes I managed to 


with materials for that purpose. 

Mr. Payrs was found half buried in snow and 
almost dead. He survived four days. Allsearch 
for Mr. Hayes proved ineffectual, and as he had 
not taken the precaution to provide himself with 
materials for making fire, there can be no doubt 
of his fate. Even had he lived through the night, 
which I think impossible, he must have perished 
afterwards from either cold or hunger. 

Being without any food except part of one of 
the dogs which we had been obliged to kill, we 
had nothing but the melancholy alternative of 
leaving Mr. Parys behind in a hut made of our 
buffalo skins, and hastening on to the trading es- 
tablishment, upwards of 70 miles distant, for relief. 
Having remained one day near the scene of our 
disaster, the guide and myself set out 2 P. M. and 
on the following day at dark, we reached the 
trading establishment. Men were immediately 
despatched for Mr. Parys, with orders to search for 
the body of Mr. Hays. They returned in eleven 
days bringing in the body of Mr. Parys, whom they 
found dead in the lodge we had made for him. 
Every thing in the hut indicated that he had died 
on the second or third day of our departure. 

As this is given to the public with a hope that 
by that means the melancholy fate of my unfortu- 
nate companions may come to the knowledge of 
their friends, it may be some consolation to those 
of Mr. Parys to hear that he was decently interred 
near the trading house of the American Fur Com- 
pany, lake Travers. It is painful to say that there 
is now no probability of the remains of Mr. Hayes 
ever being found, as since my arrival at Saint Pe- 
ters, 1 have heard from the Indians of lake Trav- 
ers, who, in their spring hunts, near where Mr. 
Hayes must have perished, searched a number cf 
days without being successful. 

Mr. Parys was a native of Poland, and former- 
ly an officer in the Polish army. He served with 
Gen. Romanno during the late revolution in Po- 
land, and was in all the great battles of that des- 
perate struggle. 
left his unhappy country and travelled through 
Germany, Francé, and England. He came to 
America in the spring of 1837, and at the time of 
his death was about 37 years of age. 

Mr. Hayes was from Glenmire county, Cork, 


pass the ravine, and in a short time found myself|TIreland, and since his arrival in America lived, 


in the edge of a small wood, which I afterwards 
discovered to be the same for which we had start- 
ed in the morning and where we were to have 
waited for the guide. 
The wood afforded but little shelter, being only 
a few straggling oaks upon a rising ground, and 
after a number of fruitless attempts, I had to aban- 
don all hopes of being able to make a fire during 
“the continuance of the storm, which seemed to in- 
crease every moment with tenfold violence. 
Having made a hole in a snow bank, I rolled 
myself up, covered as I was with snow and ice, in 
buffalo robes and blankets, and got under the 
snow, where I lay until the following morning. 
My sufferings were severe. For more than six- 


until June or July last, at Lachire Lower Canada. 
He was 21 years of age. M. M. 
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AN ACTUAL SCENE AFTER BATTLE, 


The battle of Soldin, between the Russians and 
the king of Prussia, was warmly contested; and, 
after it y@8 over, a clergyman went upon the 
ground, and afterwards wrote the following ac- 
count of what he saw: 

** At one o’clock the cannonading ceased, and 
I went out on foot to Soldin to learn in whose 
favor the battle had turned. Towards evening, 


teen hours I had almost continually to keep rub-|S°¥e" hundred Russian fugitives came to Soldin. 
bing my feet and hands to save them from being It was a pitiful sight; some holding up their hands, 
frozen, and at the same time to keep myself from | C8"SiNg and swearing; others praying, and prais- 
falling asleep, for which I had the greatest desire: | '"S the king of Prussia, without hats or clothes; 
knowing well that should I allow sleep to overpower | S°M® 0 foot, others, two on a horse, with their 
me, I would perish, and I had but little hope of heads and arms tied up; some dragging along by 


again seeing the guide. 


Thus I was alone in a strange country—the 


the stirrups, and others by the tails of the horses, 
When the battle was decided, and victory shout- 





route unknown to me, even should I eseape the ed for the Prussian army, I ventured to the place 


horrors of the night—buried in a snow bank in a| Where the cannonading had been. 


After walking 


half frozen state, fearful that I would be unable to|S°™e way, a Cossack’s horse came running full 


kindle a fire after the storm had ceased, and to add | 8Peed towards me. 


I mounted him; and on m 


to the gloominess of my situation, I was annoyed| Way for seven miles and a half on this side the field 
the whole night by tho howling of sponte tte of battle, I found the dead and wounded lying on 


wolves in concert with the raging storm. 


the ground, and sadly cut in pieces. The further 


At dawn I crept from under the snow and fired|! advanced, the more these poor creatures lay 


two shots. 


Soon after the guide came up and in- heaped one upon another. 
formed me that he had, after wandering for more 


That scene I never shall forget. The Cossacks, 


than four hours in the plain, by mere chance fallen | 28 £90" 28 they os ee cried out, *‘ water? dear 
into a small wood, about seven miles to the west, Sir, water! water!” Gracious God, what a sight! 





where he had managed to keep himself from freez- '™en, women and children, Russians and Prussians, 






After the fall of Warsaw hee 


carriages and horses, oxen, chests and baggage, 
all lying one upon another to the height of a man; 
seven villages around me all in flames, and the 
inhabitants either massacred or thrown into the 
fire. 

The poor wounded soldiers were still firing at 
one another in the greatest exasperation. The 
field of battle was a plain two miles and a half 
long, entirely covered with dead and wounded! 
There was not room to set my foot without tread- 
ing on some of them. Several brooks were so 
filled up with Russians, that they lay heaped up 
one upon another as high as ten or twelve feet, 
and appeared like hills to the even ground. 

I could hardly recover myself from the fright’ 
occasioned by the great and miserable cutcry of 
the wounded. A noble Prussian officer, who had 
lost both his legs, cried out to me, ‘‘ Sir, you are 
a priest, and preach mercy; pray show me some 
compassion, and despatch me at once.” 

Just reflect for a moment on the spirit of those 
combatants. Even in death they teffined their 
insatiabie thirst for revenge, and képts‘ firing at 
one another inthe greatest exasperation.”” Here 
is the genuine spirit of war. Is it like that of the 
gospel? Do we find it commended in the Sermon 
on the Mount? ‘Yet war never did, never will, 
never can exist without it. Mark also the mur- 
derous desire of the officer—a suicide in purpose. 
Can such a murderer have eternal life? Yet this 
is the mildest form of the war-spirit. 

Peace-GLeaner. 








DESCRIPTIVE. 
Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
r BYBERRY. 

This BPaship is in the state of Pennsylvania, a 
few miles distant from the city of Philadelphia. 
It is deserving of notice on account of the numer- 
ous corn brooms made here. Not less than sixty 
thousand are here annually fabricated, and sent 
to market. , 
whe first settlers of this township had many 
difficulties to encounter, but the Indians treated 
them kindly,-furnished them with such articles of 
provisions as they could spare, and taught them 
how to raise corn, beans, and pumpkins. 

The first wheat sown in this region, was brought 
from a distance of 20 or 30 miles by two men on 
their shoulders. One of these men, when he 
went for the wheat, left at home his wife, child, 
and a small boy, with provisions, as he thought 
sufficient for them till his return. But he was de- 
tained longer than he expected, and the cow, on 
which the family depended principally for support, 
got into the swamp and died. ‘The poor woman, 
reduced to great distress, concluded to take her 
children and go to an Indian settlement not far 
distant, and apply for assistance. The Indians 
treated her with much hospitality, gave her and 
her children victuals to eat, and taking off the lit- 
tle boy’s trowsers, filled them-with corn, which 
they carried home. 
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RELIGION. 








» YOU CANT SLEEP, JANE, 

** Now Jane you had better get up, you can’t 
sleep,” said a little girl to her sister who had got 
into bed without praying—and she added, ‘‘] have 
done so, and I found I could not sleep until I had 
got up and said my prayers on my knees.”” And 
it was so with little Mary, she thought it would do 
as well if she said her prayers after she was in 
bed, but she could not get asleep—something 
troubled her and kept her uneasy until she had 
risen and fallen on her knees by her bed-side and 
prayed. And how could she expect to feel com- 
fortable and go to sleep sweetly, when she had 
neglected her duty or only thought of doing it 
lazily? And how could she expect to have God’s 


blessing through the night when she treated him so 
unkindly? Little children as well as grown per- 





sons depend altogether on God; it is he who keeps 
the breath in our bodies while we sleep, who pre- 
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serves us from all harm, and who awakens us in 


the morning. What an awful thing would it be, 
for any person either large or small, to sleep away 
their lives and find themselves in eternity without 
having prayed? What a dreadful night would that 
prove tosuch? And should not every one who goes 
prayerless to bed, fear this may be the case with 
him, should he not fear that God is angry with 
him, and should say ‘‘ this night shall thy soul be 
required of thee.” My dear children, have you 


_never been troubled when you went to bed with- 


out prayer, and found it difficult to get asleep? 
What was this? why conscience, in your hearts 
disturbing you, seeking to rouse you to your duty. 
Beware how you trifle with conscience; beware 
how you trifle with God, whose voice within you 
conscience is. God commands us to pray—and 
how much do all who love God, love to pray? It 
is delightful to see children growing up with a love 
for prayer. We may expect good things of such 
children.. God will take care of them and make 
them his dear children. 

My little reader, will you forget to pray to God 
to night—will you pray every night? Let us see? 

[Christian Intelligencer. 





GOD WAS LOOKING RIGHT AT ME. 

Dear Children,—Last Lord’s day at Sabbath 
school, I heard the Superintendent tell the scholars 
about a little boy, six years old, who had been 
stealing! yes, dear children, stealing—slealing from 
his mother. Iwas much grieved to hear this about 
any little boy, but especially about one who went 
to the Sabbath School. I thought I should like to 
see him, and tell him a short story of a little girl 
who did the same wicked thing, but became very 
sorry, and repented, and I hope never, will do it 
again; and if this little boy will do as she did, I 
think he will never steal any more. 

Well, this little girl’s name was Mary. One 
day her grandmother told me she had been steal- 
ing and telling lies. I felt sorry to hear this about 
Mary, for I loved her very much. I talked with 
her a great deal, and tried to show her how wick- 
ed it was to do such things; and if she continued 
to do them, neither “God nor good people wouid 
love her. Then I said to her, Now Mary, when- 
ever you are going to take any thing again that 
don’t belong to you, or tell any lies, just sfop, and 
repeat this good verse in the Bible. ‘‘ Thou God 
seest me,” and remember that God is looking 
right at you. 

‘She cried very much when I told her this, and 
said she would try and never do so any more. 
About two weeks after this, Mary came to me, 
looking quite pleasant and smiling, as if she had 
something very good to tell me, and said, O Miss 
I was doing some work for grandmother to- 
day, and she had some nice apples that a lady gave 
her, and I took one of them up, and was just going 
to steal it, but I thought of that good verse you 
told me to repeat,—‘* T'hou God seest nie,” and it 
came into my mind that God was looking ‘‘ right 
al me,”’ and I put it down and didn’t dare to touch it. 

Now, this is truth. I asked her grandmother if 
it were so. She replied that it was, and added, I 
have not known her to sfeal or tell any lies since 
you talked with her. Now, will not that little 
boy, of whom I’ve been telling you, when he hears 
this story read, say, Well, I’ll do just as Mary 
did, and then I sha’nt grow to,be a thief, and 
break God’s holy commandments. . 

Boston, June 22, 1837. [S. S. Treas. 

THE NURSERY 




















THE LOST FINGER, 
‘* Elizabeth! Elizabeth! have you hurt you, my 
dear? Tell me: Tell me;” said Mrs. Ames, 
with the utmost anxiety. 
Elizabeth is about twelve years old. She was 
running to the house from the factory. Her face 
was pale, and in one hand she held the other, all 
bloody. I could discover from my chamber win- 


dow, the cause of her hurry and paleness, before 


her mother could, for a little hill before the house, 
allowed only Elizabeth’s head to be visible at first. 

**O, Ma!” said she as she came through the 
gate and threw herself into her mother’s arms. 

‘** Tell me,”’ said Mrs. Ames, ‘‘ what is the mat- 
ter—how did you do it?” her anxiety and earnest- 
ness increasing, as she saw the evidence of a se- 
rious accident, in the gory and dripping hands of 
her daughter. Her imagination and fear of the 
worst did not allow her to look composedly and 
ascertain just what injury had been suffered; and 
her agitation terrified Elizabeth very much. She 
had been careless, and was afraid her mother was 
angry with her; and truly her mother’s manner 
might have been mistaken for scolding. But I 
saw that it was perturbation alone, and hastened 
to do what I could to relieve the anxious family. 

Mercy, an older sister, shrieked out ‘‘O!” but 
she knew not what to do. Marcus, a younger 
brother, began to cry, and turned paler than 
Elizabeth. 

*““O, Ma!” said Elizabeth, ‘‘I was so foolish,” 
and she gave vent to her tears. ‘‘O, Pa will 
scold! He told me not to. O, O, O.” 

‘* What shall we do?” said Mrs. Ames. 
H. do come—Elizabeth has—” 

I looked at the bloody hand, and found it not so 
bad as all feared; but who, of common sensibility, 
can look upon a wound without making the pain 
of the sufferer his own? Elizabeth had carelessly 
put her fore finger into a hole that led to a swiftly 
revolving card in a cotton factory, and the flesh 
was instantly torn from the bone up to the first 
joint. There stuck out about an inch of the clean, 
white, naked bone. O! the nerves of that very 
finger of my own, twitch and tremble as I write it. 

‘*Mrs. Ames, where does your physician live?” 
said I. It was evident that the first joint must be 
severed from the finger, before the wound could 
be made to heal. This question was like a dag- 
ger to Elizabeth’s bosom, and it pierced all the 
rest too. The idea of medicine is sufficiently ter- 
rific to children, but amputation cannot be men- 
tioned without striking the minds of even older 
persons with horror. 

‘**O don’t—don’t send for him—he’ll cut it— 
he’ll cut it—I can’t—he will—he will—you see if 
he don’t.” : 

I saw that Elizabeth could not be convinced of 
the necessity of removing the exposed bone, and 
so, with her mother, I endeavored to fortify and 
prepare her mind for the operation. Marcus had 
been sent for his father, who now arrived. 

‘**O, Pa—I am sorry—you told me to be care- 
ful—but I was careless—you’ll forgive me—.” 

** Yes, my daughter, you are forgiven, and your 
Pa is very sorry too.” Mr. Ames said nothing 
more, but went to the stable and saddled a horse, 
and requested a young man, who had heard of the 
accident and had come to learn more about it, to 
ride as fast as possible for the physician. He 
did so, and it was not many minutes, though they 
were to the family long ones, before he arrived. 
And Elizabeth suffered more by her fears than in 
the operation itself, for it was quickly and skilfully 
done. Mrs. Ames, by the doctor’s direction, 
seized her finger firmly just above the wound, and 
actually pressed it so hard; that Elizabeth felt not 
the pain when the doctor dexterously used his 
sharp knife about the joint. 

‘‘Mrs. Ames, I will thank you for a linen rag, 
and to scrape it into lint—I think it will not bleed 
much.” 

‘* Why, it isn’t done, is it?” said Elizabeth, 
‘* why, it dida’t hurt me a bit—that is, I did not 
know that you was cutting it;” and her face re- 
laxed into a smile, and her eyes glistened through 
her tears. The finger was soon dressed, and I 
hope is, by this time entirely healed, 

I have related this story for the sake of saying 
a few things to children who shall read it. 

1. You are all liable to similar and more seri- 
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ous accidents. Accidents they are called, but 
providences is a better word, because they are di- 
rected and brought about by an all wise and good 
God. He causes them to occur when we, by our 








ignorance, or wickedness, do that which we ought 
not todo. I suppose if we were so wise and so 
good as to do right always, there would no ‘“‘acci- 
dents ” befall us. But as we are both ignorant 
and wicked, we are exposed tothem. Have your 
eyes open then, and the fear of sinning, in your 
heart, and you will doubtless escape many of them. 

2. Do not disobey your parents. Had Eliza- 
beth regarded her father’s caution, she would not 
have lost her finger. I have frequently thought, 
what must have been the pungency of her contri- 
tion, as she exclaimed, ‘‘ Pa will be offended with 
me.”” She saw she had done wrong. . Curiosity 
had tempted her to disobey; and O, what was her 
punishment! When any of your superiors give 
you advice or caution, or commands, i egard them 
implicitly; it is altogether safer than to try wheth- 
er it is not safe to disregard them. And as long 
as Elizabeth shall Jive, I think she will be sorry 
she disobeyed her father. Every time she takes 
up her needle to sew, she will be reminded of it. 
She will even miss the end of her finger in knitt- 
ing; and in five hundred little things hereafter 
she will be reminded of her disobedience—she has 
a fine voice for singing, but if she‘ should ever 
want to learn on the piano or organ, she could not 
do it. But I trust she has repented, and I do not 
think she will disobey again. 

3. Confess your faults. This children will do 
when they are made so very sensible of having 
done wrong as Elizabeth was. But they ought 
always to be confessed. Do you fedr being pun- 
ished? So did Elizabeth, but yet she felt as if 
she must confess and ask forgiveness. Her father 
saw that the loss of her finger was a more effec- 
tual punishment than any he could inflict, and 
moreover he was sorry that she had brought so 
much injury and pain upon. herself, and he could 
not find it in his heart to do any thing but forgive 
her and weep with her. O, if you only knew how 
your parents love you, you would neither disobey 
them, nor conceal your faults. 

4. In case of sickness or injuries, do not “be 
terrified at the name or sight of the physician. 
He commonly knows just what to do to cure you, 
and will not hurt you half as much as you fear. 
I have seen children who suffer five times as much 
and as long as they would need to, if they would 
just let the physician do as he wished. You will 
find commonly that it is all over before you know 
it, and say, laughing, as Elizabeth did, ‘* it didn’t 
hurt me a bit.” 

Finally, may you be wise and good children, 
and may God protect and preserve you from all 
the evil that is in the world, and then save you in 
heaven.—S. S. Visiter. 
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SABBATH SCHOOL. 





MODE OF INCREASING THE LIBRARY. 


The members of one class, in the Sabbath 
school at O , presented a request to their 
teacher for some new books; they found it diffi- 
cult to obtain any from the library which they had 
not read. The teacher told them they must con- 
tribute for the object, and she would see that some 
new books were procured. They all readily 
contributed twenty-five or thirty centseach. The 
teacher took the money and gave it to the super- 
intendent, with an account of the manner in which 
it was procured, and of the wishes of her scholars. 

The superintendent immediately appropriated 
the money, and procured as many new books as 
there were scholars in that class. These books, 
after he had numbered them, he gave to the 
teacher, with'the request that she would retain 
them in her class, exchanging them once in two 
weeks, according to the practice of the school, 
till each scholar had read them all, and then re- 
turn them to the library. 

This plan excited so much interest in that class, 
that the superiatendent mentioned it to the school, 
and invited other classes to try the same experi- 
ment. The result was, so many of the classes 
contributed that the superintendent found no small 
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difficulty in procuring new books enough to meet 
the demand. The library now comprises a very 
full assortment of books; and these books are 
much more highly prized by the members of the 
school, from ihe fact that they have aided in their 
purchase. : 

This mode of increasing the library we commend 
to the attention of our readers. We think it may 
be adopted, at least occasionally, with decided ad- 
vantage over the usual mode.—Jb, 





A TEACHER BELOVED. 


Mrs. L. is a very affectionate, devoted teacher. 
She has a class of girls, ten or twelve years of 
age. Recently she was laid aside from her labors 
by a severe accident. The next Sabbath she 
sent a note to the Superintendent, with the request 
that he would appoint a particular person as her 
substitute, till she might be able to resume the 
charge of her class, and that he would read this 
note to her scholars, and give them a few words of 
exhortation from her. The superintendent went 
to the class, read the note, and gave them the 
message. As he read the note and referred to 
their teacher, now confined with a broken limb, 
they all wept profusely, and showed that they felt 
the most tender regard for their teacher; that 
she was a teacher greatly beloved. 

How important to secure the affections of those 
we teach. What a power Mrs. L. who has so 
entirely won the confidence and the love of her 
little charge, possesses over their young minds! 
With what hope she can lay the plastic hand on 
such soft and pliant materials! Teacher! have 
you such a hold on the affections of your scholars? 
Would your whole class be melted into tears, were 
they told that you were taken suddenly ill, and 
would be unable to meet them again for a month? 
Then happy are you in your labor. You have 
this hope to cheer you amid your unwearied toil, 
that you will not toil in vain.—Jb. 
= 
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HABITS--No., 5. 


Joseph and Harriet were generally pleasant chil- 
dren, but they had each a very bad habit of express- 
ing their dislike of any thing in a disagreeable way. 
Joseph would make faces at the bread, the pie or the 
pudding, when they were not exactly to his taste, 
while Harriet on a similar occasion would throw her- 
self back in her chair and look as sad and sullen 
as possible. Joseph hada great dislike to fish; so 
when he came to the table and saw there was no other 
dish there, he would scowl, and ery, ‘*O dear! is 
this stuff all the dinner I’m to have?” So also with 
every thing he did not happen to fancy. If Joseph 
disliked fish, Harriet had an equal abhorrence of 
roast beef, and would really look very miserable if 
her father ordered it for dinner. These children had 
been taught to conduct with more propriety, but all 
the instructions and reproofs of their parents failed to 
render them willing to take the trouble to try to sub- 
due these habits. One would really suppose in hear- 
ing their remarks that the matter of eating was the 
most important thing in the world. Their parents 
often told them that they were complaining of God 
when they thus found fault with the food he had pro- 
vided for them, and perhaps for a little while after 
Feceiving a severe reproof, they would refrain from 
it, but very soon would begin again as strongly as 
ever. ; 

Once they visited a very pleasant old lady who 
knew howtoamusechildres, Atsupperthe bread was 
not so good as they were accustomed to have at home, 
so Joseph made strange faces, winked and nodded 
across the table to Harriet, and in several ways ex- 
pressed his dislike, notwithstanding which, he ate 
five slices, which he could not have done had it been 
very bad. As for Harriet, she pushed her plate from 
her with an expression of the greatest disgust, and re- 





fused to eat more than one mouthful. The conse- 
quence was, the good old lady never invited them to 
visit her again. E. P. 
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The Way to do Much. 


A hard working man once undertook to dig a deep 
ditch for a farmer, round one of his fields; so he told 
his son, a sturdy lad, that he must be up in the morn- 
ing with him to begin the job. The-son, however, 
was quite out of heart, saying it was quite impossible 
that he and his father could dig a ditch round so 
large a field. The father, seeing his son cast down, 
went a different way to work, for he marked off only 
one day’s labor, and then said, ‘ Well, Bill, if we 
cauw’t do all of it, we can do a part; let us dig to the 
ash tree to-morrow.” ‘This the son was quite will- 
ing to try to do, and the work was easily performed. 
The next day he proposed to dig to the oak tree, and 
this was done as easily as the other part. By this 
means he led on his son, by little and little, till the 
ditch was dug all round the field. 

Now, let us manage our lessons, and our greater 
undertakings hereafter, as the working-man and his 
son managed the ditch; let us do a little every day, 
and I will be bound for it we shall find no more diffi- 
culty than they did. Let us not be discouraged by 
difficulties; or stop, because the way seems long, in 
the very beginning of our endeavors. The men who 
have done most. have been men of perseverance. 

[Youth’s Friend. 


ae 
A Dying Child. 

A child, who had been trained in the ways of re- 
ligion by a parent who was kind, but judiciously 
firm, as she sunk to rest in peaceful reliance on her 
Saviour’s love, affectionately. thanked her beloved 
mother for all her tender care and kindness; but add- 
ed, ‘I thank you most of all for having subdued my 
self-will.”? J 

We should be thankful not only for the pleasant 
things that promote our enjoyment, but for the un- 
pleasant things that are intended for our good. We 
should thank the Lord for the bitterest medicine, as 
well as the most delightful fruit, if the former is need- 
ful to cure us. So should we be thankful to our pa- 
rents and friends for all the reproof they may see oc- 
casion to give us for our faults.—Jb. 


- 
A Bereaved Youth, 


An amiable youth was lamenting the death of a 
most affectionate parent; his companions endeavor- 
ed to console him by the reflection; that he had al- 
ways behaved to the deceased with duty, tenderness, 
and. respect. “So I thought,” replied the youth, 
‘¢ whilst my parent was living; but now I recollect 
with pain and sorrow, many instances of disobedience 
and neglect, for which, alas! it is too late to make 
any atonement.” 

And if a youth may have such feelings in the recol- 
lection of his conduct to his earthly parents, (and who 
of us has net?) what should be our self-reproach 
when we remember how much more frequently we 
have offended our heavenly Father, and with how 
much fewer returns of affection.—Ib. 


a ee 
A Polish Prince, 


A Polish prince was accustomed to carry the pic- 
ture of his father always in his bosom; and on any 
particular occasion he would take it out, and view it, 
and say, ‘“‘ Let me do nothing unbecoming so excel- 
lent a father.” ' 

The Christian youth—the child of God—will be 
often thinking of his Father; and as he reads his 
character in the Bible; or considers it as manifested 
in the Redeemer, will exclaim, ‘* Lord, let me do 
nothing unbecoming such a Father and such a Sa- 
viour !”—Ib. 


ee 
Melancholy Results of Gambling. 


A few days since a young lawyer whose name we 
will not mention, came to this city from St. Mary’s 
county, having in his possession a sum of money he- 
longing to his father, and which had come into his 
hands in the settlement of some property entrusted to 
his care. The whole of this sum he lost. at the 
gambling table. He then applied to various legal 
gentlemen of his acquaintance, and having succeeded 
in borrowing a considerable amount from them, once 
more sought the place of his ruin, and once more 
came forth wild, haggard, and desperate, without a 
dollar of the thousands he had so rashly and wicked- 
ly staked. He then succeeded in obtaining six dol- 





lars, and with this paltry sum fled to Washington, 





Some of those whom he had so hasely deceived and 
wronged pursued him, and strange as it may seem 
the infatuated young man was found within the walls 
of a gambling house. ‘The above facts ought to be 
pondered well by young men. They speak louder 
than words; and they offer a solemn warning to all 
to avoid that dizzy and dangerous vortex, from which, 
when once engulphed, a man can scarcely hope to 
escape with property, reputation, or peace of mind. 
[Y. O. Observer. 


—— 
God does a Part, and the Sinner a Part. 

We often hear this sentiment from a class of pro- 
fessors, who, if they give sufficient evidence of a 
work of grace on the heart, also evince a rather mud- 
dy head. ‘The sentiment is happily illustrated in the 
following anecdote. 

Some years since, in the county of C ,and state 
of New York, a man deficient in good sense, offered 
himself as a candidate for baptism and church fellow- 
ship, professing to have been recently converted. He 
was permitted to relate his views and feelings to the 
church; but the brethren knowing his unfortunate 
situation, felt some hesitation, doubting whether he 
understood what he had stated. After some pause, 
one of the deacons said, ‘ Well, Sammy, who did 
this work of which you have told us?? ‘“ Why,” 
said Samuel, “‘I did a part and God did a part.” 
** Ah, and what part did you do, Sammy?” ‘ Oh, 
God convicted me that I was a great sinner; I fought 
against him with all my might, and he did all the 
rest.”—lm. Bap. 





—»—_ 
Inscribed on a Family Bible. 


This is a sacred piece of Furniture. The more it 
is used the brighter it will shine. In every house 
where it is reverently and daily consulted, it hecomes 
a glory and a defence. I[t contains a Fountain of 
Living Water, always full and always flowing. It 
is admirably calculated to banish gloom and melan- 
choly—to sweeten the cup of affliction, and to gild 
with permanent and unfading lustre the days of ease 
and prosperity. It divestsdeath of its sting, and opens 
the gate of everlasting life and glory. 

[A Lady’s Album. 
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THE NURSERY TALE. 
[From Bayley’s Ballads.) 


| Oh! did you not hear in your nursery, 


The tale that tie gossips'tell? 
Of the two young. girls that came to drink 
At acertain Fairy well? 
The words of the Youngest were as sweet 
As the smile of her ruby lip,’ 
But the tongue of the Eldest seemed to move’ 
As if venom were on its tip! 


At the well a Beggar accosted them, 
(A Sprite in a mean disguise;) 

The Eldest spoke with a scornful brow, 
The Youngest with tearful eyes: 

Cried the Fairy, ‘“‘ Whenever you speak, sweet girl, 
Pure gems from your lips shall fall;” an 

‘* But whenever you utter a word, proud maid, 
From your tongue shall a serpent fall.” 


And have you not met with these sisters oft 

In the haunts of the old and young? 
The first with her pure and unsullied lip? 

The last with her serpent tongue? 
Yes—the first is Good Nature—diamonds bright 

On the darkest theme she throws; 
And the last is Slander--leaving the slime 

Of the snake wherever she goes! 

SE 
A CHILD’S PRAYER. 


I’m but a child before thee, 
My Father in the sky! 

But I can yet adore thee, 
Although thou art so high; 

And now begin to love thee, 
And love thee till I die. 


Thou all my thoughts art knowing, 
By day-time or at night; . 

Whatever I am doing, 
I do it in thy sight. 

From wrong, then, ever keep me, 
And make me do the right. 


From thee comes all that makes me 
So happy through the day; 
he morning light that wakes me, 
The health that makes me gay. 
O teach me how to thank thee, 
To thank thee when I pray. 
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